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PLANNING 


EBSTER defines a plan as “a method of action, procedure, or ar- 

rangement” and that it involves “a top view”. Certainly we should 
get at least one kind of top view at Sequoia! Our constitution pro- 
vides that at the annual state meeting of the Association “the main 
purpose . . . shall be to formulate plans for the coming year”. 
Applied to our program, it would seem to imply an inventory of 
past achievement and future aims in the hope that a method or 
action or procedure might be arranged to bring about their ful- 
fillment. 

We know that steps are being taken to secure federal aid for libraries, 
and that school libraries are being included in that consideration. During 
the summer, the American Library Association has drawn our attention 
to the need for the formulation of standards to serve as a basis for the 
distribution of federal aid when it arrives. 

We know also that the American Library Association will hold its annual 
convention in our state on June 18th, 1939. Miss Elsa R. Berner, Chairman 
of the American Library Association’s School Libraries Section, is already at 
work on plans which will invite our cooperation. She hopes to make it pos- 
sible for convention guests to visit many widely scattered and different 
types of school libraries throughout the state, a plan which may prove very 
stimulating to all concerned. 

One of the most interesting events that occurred this fall, as far as our 
profession is concerned, is the fact that our survey results have gone to 
press. Dr. Morgan, Chief of Division of Research and Statistics, State De- 
partment of Education, assures us that they will appear in print about the 
first of February. We await their appearance with a great deal of interest 
and with the belief that those results can form the basis for accurate statis- 
tical presentations of actual working conditions in California school libraries. 
We hope that such a stock-taking will continue to aid in extending excellent 
library service to all secondary schools, both large and small throughout 
the state. 

We wish to thank the California Teacher’s Association for the space 
allotted us in the Sierra Educational News recently. Our hope is that the 
years will witness the cementing of our friendly relationship for the common 
good of both organizations. 

We have, by request, sent greetings and plans for cooperation to the 
Executive Committee of the California Library Association, referring them 
to our convention for final formulation of plans. Again we hope that the 
coming years will see an ever-increasing cooperation between this group 
and our own. 


—C. LouisE RoEWEKAmpP, President, School Library Association. 
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STUDY OF FEDERAL RELATIONS TO 
LIBRARIES TO BE PUBLISHED 


The Advisory Committee on Education has announced the publication 
of a staff study entitled Library Service, by Carleton B. Joeckel. Dr. Joeckel 
is professor of library science in the Graduate Library School, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The study includes a comprehensive discussion of the problems of Federal 
relations to libraries. Dr. Joeckel finds that “The problem of providing com- 
plete library service is essentially a rural problem. Forty million people, 
or 74 percent of the total rural population of 54,000,000, are without public 
libraries.” He concludes that ‘‘a system of permanent annual Federal grants- 
in-aid to libraries is essential to the maintenance of an adequate nation-wide 
minimum of library service.” 


In its report to the President last February, the Advisory Committee on 
Education recommended Federal aid for rural library service, beginning at 
$2,000,000 a year. The findings and recommendations of the Committee 
were largely based upon the study by Dr. Joeckel which is now published. 


In preparing the study, Dr. Joeckel had the assistance of a special com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, consisting of Dr. Louis R. 
Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Harry M. Lydenberg, director, New York Public Library; and Jerome K. 
Wilcox, assistant librarian, University of California Library. 

This publication is number 11 in a series of studies being prepared by 


the Advisory Committee on Education and can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


It is expected that a total of 19 staff studies will be published by 
the Advisory Committee on Education. These studies were prepared orig- 
inally during the summer and fall of 1937 for consideration by the Commit- 
tee before preparation on its report to the President. The statements and 
conclusions contained in the various studies are those of the authors, and 


do not necessarily conform to those which the Committee has expressed 
in its own report. 


The report on the National Youth Administration, Staff Study No. 13, 
is the first to come from the press. The complete list of studies to be 
published by the Advisory Committee on Education is as follows: 


1. Education in the Forty-eight States. Payson Smith, Frank W. 
Wright, and associates. 
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. Organization and Administration of Public Education. Walter D. 


Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. 


. State Personnel Administration: With Special Reference to Depart- 


ments of Education. Katherine A. Frederic. 


. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for Public Education. Clarence 


Heer. 


. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education. 


Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and associates. 


. The Extent of Equalization Secured through State School Funds. 


Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey. 


. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid for Education. 


Robert R. Hamilton. 


. Vocational Education. John Dale Russell and associates. 


. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. 


Blauch. 


. The Land-Grant Colleges. George A. Works and Barton Morgan. 
. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 
. Special Problems of Negro Education. D. A. Wilkerson. 


3. The National Youth Administration. Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald 


L. Harvey. 


. Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. Doak 


S. Campbell, Frederick H. Blair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 


. Public Education in the District of Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and 


J. Orin Powers. 


. Public Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions. Lloyd 


E. Blauch. 


. Education of Children on Federal Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch 


and William L. Iversen. 


. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. Blauch. 


. Research in the United States Office of Education. Charles H. Judd. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


Seen Through the Eyes of a Summer Visitor 
Laura K. Martin * 


My first and most lasting impres- 
sion of the Graduate Library School 
is one of cordiality and friendliness. 
To begin with, registration is not 
the harrowing tedium which had 
seemed to me an inevitable feature 
of college entrance. Miss Ireland, 
secretary to the Dean, and the clerks 
in the Registrar’s office, manage to 
treat each applicant as though his 
problem alone were important. 

Later, winding one’s way through 
the labyrinth of University libraries, 
one is always conscious of an at- 
tendant waiting to be of assistance, 
be it the boy in the deepest sub- 
terranean stacks who, having directed 
you to the World Almanacs, comes 
presently to be sure you have found 
them, to Miss VerNooy herself, whose 
reference aid is the last word. Every- 
where,—be it the reading room of 
the graduate Library School, the 
education library, the documents’ 
room or the stately dignity of Harper 
Library itself, material is organized 
and service rendered in a manner 
which gave this particular school 
librarian a new assurance that library 
work is an impressive and dignified 
service. 

In this setting the Graduate 
Library School could hardly be other 
than a place in which one works— 
and I mean works—to great ad- 
vantage and with genuine enthusi- 
asm. Courses in school and children’s 
library work are offered only in the 
first term of the summer quarter, 
so that we who were taking work 
with Helen Martin and Nora Beust 
were having visiting lecturers only. 
However, care is taken that one gets 


the whole picture through an over- 
view course in which each student 
is required to enroll his first quarter. 
At these lectures each member of 
the staff in turn gives a glimpse of 
his field of research and relates it 
to the whole. 

The Graduate School, organized 
ten years ago, has a very compre- 
hensive conception of its mission. The 
staff are committed to a critical 
examination of current library pro- 
cedures. Says Dr. Carnovsky, in the 
Library Quarterly for April 1937, 
“Any one glued too firmly to the 
status quo, whether in librarianship 
or government or whatever, in the 
nature of the case must close the 
door to experimentation in new 
forms,” and later he speaks of, 
“graduate study designed to investi- 
gate basic assumptions underlying 
library activity.” This is to say that 
the faculty of the Library School 
conceive themselves not primarily as 
instructors in a training school for 
librarians, or even for library ad- 
minstrations, but as directors of a 
research institute, serving the library 
program of the county in its broadest 
aspects. 

Miss Helen Martin, of Cleveland, 
whose doctoral dissertation ‘‘Nation- 
alism in Children’s Books,” explores 
the virgin territory of factors which 
determine adaptability to translation 
of children’s books, is obviously 
much at home on that campus. She 
is a vital wholesome person who 
walks swiftly across the quad bent 
on many research projects of her 
own, but is never too preoccupied 
to exchange a word with a student 


* Children’s Librarian, State College, San Jose. 
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on the way. Each summer she turns 
out amazing charts on the percent 
of social or natural science books list- 
ed in early and recent editions of cat- 
alogues, graded lists, etc. Her courses 
emphasize the importance of com- 
munity life and community prob- 
lems as essential background for 
work with children, be it in school 
or public library. 


Nora Beust, tall and dark, is the 
possessor of a sweet reasonableness 
and an openmindedness which en- 
deared her to all her students. Her 
classes were held down town at the 
University College in the early morn- 
ing so that Children’s librarians from 
Chicago Public Library might attend. 
Her courses acquainted us with a 
number of pamphlets and lists such 
as, the Progressive Education ma- 
terial personality profiles, bibliog- 
raphy of prose fiction, etc. Miss 
Beust’s experience has been wide, 
including school and public library 
work, work with Wisconsin State 
Reading Circles, teaching in the Li- 
brary School at the University of 
North Carolina, and later trips to 
libraries and schools all over the 
country in her capacity as Children’s 
and School Library specialist in the 
Library Division of the office of 
Education at Washington. Her in- 
sistence is always upon intimate 
knowledge of children. The picture 
of her which most frequently comes 
to my mind is the way in which 
she says, “Never say ‘this is a good 
book to have in my library.’ unless 
you say what particular child it is 
a good book for.” She constantly 
emphasizes the difference between 
the type of book to which children 
will go naturally without guidance, 
and the type to which they must 
be introduced, and she urges study 
of these types and the intelligent 
buying of the_proportion of each ac- 
cording to the amount of supervision 


and reading guidance possible in 
your own situation. 


Outside of the Library School I 
found a few hours to prowl about 
the campus and to hear and see 
a few famous personalities. Dr. 
William Gray conducted a reading 
conference at which Miss Mildred 
Batchelder spoke. I dropped in to 
hear Dr. Koos, discussing the Six- 
four-four plan, say that his knowl- 
edge of the Compton system was 
not extensive except that he did 
know they had a splendid Junior 
College Library—Dr. Paul Douglas 
sat in a swivel chair, which he 
rolled across the platform at breath- 
taking speed as he hurled questions 
about the Labor Relations Act at 
his pupils, who roared with laughter 
much of the time;—Dr. Robert 
Morss Lovett, now a hundred percent 
Marxian who relates all English lit- 
erature to economics; —and Dr. 
Hutchins who climaxed a conference 
on business education by impaling 
the value of all specialized education. 


Along with these intellectual div- 
ersions were more aesthetic ones, 
open air concerts by the Federal 
Music project, a series of foreign 
films at International House, ex- 
quisite music and unforgettable ser- 
mons at Rockefeller Chapel, and a 
tea at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Joeckel which was characterized by 
leisurely informality and delightful 
conversation. 


The Oriental Institute, a monu- 
ment to Dr. Breasted, has a per- 
sonal message for one who had 
loved in High School his “Ancient 
Times,” and the presence on the 
campus of those beautiful statues 
seemed to me symbolic of all that 
the University of Chicago stands for 
in appreciation of ancient culture 
and modern achievement. 
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THIRD ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION 


What could be a more fitting set- 
ting for a convention than beautiful 
Sequoia National Park! Here nearly 
one hundred school librarians and 
their friends met on October 29 and 
30 for the third annual convention 
of the California School Library 
Association. 


Luncheon Meeting 


Following a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board, a buffet luncheon at the 
home of Colonel and Mrs. John R. 
White opened the general program. 
In a picnic ground just outside the 
cottage, tables, made festive with 
jack-o-lanterns, fresh fruit and novel 
favors made of native pine cones, 
were arranged around a large bon- 
fire. In this attractive setting, sur- 
rounded by the big trees, the chef 
served an appetizing meal. 


After Mr. Mauger welcomed the 
guests officially, Mrs. Mauger, a for- 
mer president of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the School Library Associa- 
tion, gave interesting sidelights on 
some of the people who have visited 
the Park. 


Among these visitors was Mrs. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, a very active 
person despite her 81 years; Dr. 
Victor Heiser, an interesting person- 
ality but a faddist about food. Other 
visitors mentioned were Dr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Miller who were in Rome 
at the time of Hitler’s visit and who 
gave personal descriptions and com- 
ments about the occasion. 


A touch of sadness was introduced 
when Colonel White delivered his 
“Swan Song to Giant Forest’, as he 
chose to title his remarks. After 
serving as Park Superintendent for 
eighteen and one half years, Colonel 
White has been called to Washing- 


ton to become Chief of Operations 
there. He is the first man to work 
from the first rank of rangers to a 
position in Washington. 


Cononel White outlined some of 
his experiences in the Philippine Is- 
lands prior to the time he came to 
Sequoia, telling something about 
such important people as General 
Leonard Wood, General Pershing, 
and William Howard Tait. He had 
contacts with all of these men dur- 
ing his years of service. 


Judge Walter Fry, United States 
Commissioner in the Park, author of 
“Big Trees”, and perhaps more in- 
timately familiar with the big trees 
than almost any other person, out- 
lined briefly the long struggle of a 
few to put Sequoia in its present 
prominent position. He mentioned 
the strong prejudice created when 
the territory was made a preserve— 
there were the lumbermen, the graz- 
ing men, miners, trappers, hunters, 
and stock men whose opposition was 
often bitter. But during his thirty 
years of service, Judge Fry has 
talked and worked for his beloved 
Park and now has the gratification 
of seeing it as a beauty spot of the 
state, a playground of the nation, 
and a place that is “teaching the 
people conservation”. 


Another speaker at the luncheon 
was Mr. J. G. Goodsell, vice-principal 
of Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles. He has been working with 
the opthalmograph and metronoscope 
as a means of checking upon and 
improving reading ability of children. 
By means of graphs and explana- 
tions, he made clear his findings and 
the operation of the instruments. 

“The opthalmograph,” said Mr. 
Goodsell, “is to the reading teacher 
what the x-ray is to the dentist.” It 
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gives an objective test to make def- 
inite to the patient what is needed 
and what is being done to correct 
the difficulty. 


As to the librarians’ part in the 
correcting of reading difficulties, Mr. 
Goodsell suggested the following ref- 
erences: High Points, May, 1936; 
Wilson Bulletin, March, 1936. 


Dinner Meeting 


The dinner was held in the dining 
room of the Winter Camp which was 
gaily decorated with brilliant autumn 
leaves, quaint figures made from pine 
cones, and huge bowls of chrysan- 
themums. Miss Roewekamp, presi- 
dent of the Association, presided and 
presented the special guests and those 
people directly responsible for the 
banquet. 


Music was offered by Mr. Edward 
Horton of the School of Music, Red- 
lands University. He was accom- 
panied by Miss Pearl Samms of Cen- 
tral Junior High School in Riverside. 
His numbers included a negro mel- 
ody, a cowboy tune, and a Spanish 
song. 


After adjournment to the meeting 
room, Miss Elizabeth Patton spoke 
briefly for Jean Campbell Macmil- 
lan, author of “Candlelight to Dawn” 
and “Bridge to Dreamland’. Miss 
Macmillan was forced to cancel her 
engagement at the last minute be- 
cause of a change in radio engage- 
ments. 


Miss Macmillan’s chief interest, 
said Miss Patton, is life and people, 
iollowed by books and trees. “Bridge 
to Dreamland”’ is her latest book. 
She also writes the continuity for 
the radio program which her husband 
conducts. 

“\ Toast ta Friends” and “After 
Trees, These’ were read as_ being 


characteristic of Miss 


poetry. 


Macmillan’s 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell, author of 
many books and poems, entertained 
the guests in her charming, infor- 
mal way, first with quotations of 
bits of poetry she had clipped here 
and there, then with a chat about 
“People in Ink”. 


“People in Ink” were writers whom 
Miss Mitchell has met or knows 
well. Her comments about them were 
the more personal type, the human 
side of each one being brought out 
by interesting episodes. 


Some of these interesting people 
were Margaret Widdemer, Eleanor 
Baldwin, Bill Irwin, Gertrude 
Atherton, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Stella Benson, Ida Wiley, Kathleen 
Norris, and Gertrude Stein. 


Miss Mitchell said little about 
herself, but she read two of her 
poems, one written for the dedica- 
tion of a small library and the other 
on Pals, written in Gertrude Stein 
fashion. 


Breakfast Meeting 


The final gathering of the con- 
vention was at the breakfast in the 
Winter Camp dining room. Skies 
were overcast and rain was falling, 
but the spirits of the guests were 
undampened. Miss Roewekamp again 
presided and presented Mr. Albion 
Harris Horrall, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Jose, who 
explained the why and how of his 
book, ‘‘Let’s Go To School”. 


The book is the outgrowth of an 
experiment conducted in Lincoln 
School in San Jose, along the line 
of the new Progressive Education. 
It resulted from the work of the 
teachers, who wrote up each unit in 
detail as it was developed. 
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The greatest difficulty, the editors 
found, was with the chapters on 
evaluation; for the application of 
an objective test to character, ability, 
initiative, etc. is almost impossible. 
However, the book evolved and the 
resultant reviews attest to its pop- 
ularity. The success of the plan in 
Lincoln School suggests its workabil- 
ity. Here at least is a school where 
there is no problem about keeping 
the pupil in the classroom. 


Before this meeting closed, Miss 
Daisy Lake presented the resolutions 
which extended a vote of thanks and 
appreciation to all those who had 
contributed to the success of the con- 
vention, and Miss Jessie Boyd sum- 
marized the work of the sections in 
their meetings. 


Business Meeting 


Reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, reports of the treasurer, the 
Executive Board meeting, and the 
various committee chairmen, intro- 
duction of book exhibitors and rep- 
resentatives of state and national 
library associations comprised the 
main business of the meeting. 


The Executive Board voted to re- 
vise the directory and publish the 
revised list in one of the Bulletins. 
The committee on revision of the 
constitution suggested the postpone- 
ment of further work until the pro- 
posed revisions of the C.L.A. and 
A.L.A. are decided. These revisions 
may have a definite effect upon the 
provisions of the School association. 


Miss Hope Potter reported that 
the State Survey has gone to press. 


A vote of thanks was extended 
to Miss Potter by both the Executive 
Board and the Association for the 
splendid work she has done on the 
Survey. 


Section Meetings 


Miss Joyce Backus acted as chair- 
man of the Junior College section in 
which Miss Elizabeth Neal of Comp- 
ton Junior College gave a summary 
of the Junior College Survey and 
its study as made by her in her 
thesis which she completed at Col- 
umbia University last summer. 


In the high school section the dis- 
cussion was confined to classroom 
libraries and controversial literature. 
Under Miss Margaret Girdner’s lead- 
ership the need of adopting definite 
criteria for judging controversial ma- 
terial, the willingness to regard pub- 
lic opinion of the community, and 
the importance of putting no book on 
the shelf that one would be unwill- 
ing to defend, were especially 
stressed. 


Elementary and Junior High 
School sections held a joint meeting 
and discussed several questions un- 
der the leadership of Miss Edith 
Titcomb. In considering Miss Mc- 
Intyre’s report on standardized tests, 
many questions arose, especially the 
one as to when the instruction should 
be given. The general opinion was 
that it is best to give it when the 
need arises. 


Cooperation between public and 
school librarians was stressed as es- 
sential, as both are working toward 
the same goal, the good of the child. 
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COMMITTEE ON TESTS 


Reports from the various School 
Committees of the Northern Section 
at their annual meeting in May con- 
sisted of a resume of the work done 
on test construction for the various 
school levels. Preliminary work had 
been done previously investigating 
tests now available and establishing 
certain minimum essentials that 
should be reflected in the test 
through library instruction at each 
school level. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the School Library Association a 
State Committee on Tests was ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of dis- 
tributing the tests throughout the 
state and collecting tabulated re- 
sults. 


All tests presented are merely 
tentative drafts which are to be re- 
vised in the light of criticisms re- 
ceived. A very large number of 
tests have already been administered 
and the Committee will appreciate 
further cooperation in both the giv- 
ing of the tests and tabulating re- 
sults. The following Committee 


members on the Elementary, Junior 
High, Senior High, and College 
levels, respectively, will be glad to 
answer questions. Sample copies may 
be obtained for ten cents to cover 
mailing charges. 


Lucy Evans, 108 Chestnut, Sal- 
inas. 

Lenore Townsend, 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 


200 S. Elm 


Verna Andrew, Le Conte Jr. H., 
Los Angeles. 

Willifred McIntyre, 
Hoover Jr. H., San Jose. 


Herbert 


Pauline Clark, Los Gatos Union 
High, Los Gatos. 
Helen Iredell, Woodrow Wilson 


tigh, Long Beach. 


Elizabeth Neal, Compton J. C 
Compton. 

Ardel Thompson, Modesto J. C., 
Modesto. 


? 


Jeannette Vander Ploeg, Chair- 
man, San Jose State College. 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE 


By William Foster Elliot 


The California School Librarians’ 
Association had its annual conven- 
tion at Giant Forest in Sequoia 
National Park over the last week- 
end in October, and I had the good 
luck, as you might say, to be pitch- 
forked into the middle of it. I might 
as well say at the beginning that I 
went fully prepared to be bored. 
When I was a newspaperman I saw 
lots of conventions, and consequently 


I thought I knew what to expect. 
I was wrong; this convention was 
different; I wasn’t bored; on the 
contrary, I enjoyed the experience 
very much. And when I went down 
the hill in the rain on Sunday mor- 
ning I took with me several ideas 
and at least one resolution to lead 
a somewhat better life in the 
future. 

My wife* is a high school li- 


* Mrs. Dorothea Elliott, Fresno High School. 
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brarian, so naturally I never was 
exactly prejudiced against the race 
as such. I had known people like 
Rosa Mauger and Margaret Girdner 
for some time, and that was a help. 
So when I heard the convention was 
going to be in Giant Forest—one of 
my favorite places in California— 
and that I was being drafted to act 
as chauffer and baggage-smasher, I 
really protested very little. I wanted 
to say good-bye to Colonel White 
before he took off for Washington 
and his gain but our loss; and I 
figured that if the convention be- 
came too conventional I always 
could go and sit on top of Moro 
Rock and commune with the Great 
Western Divide, or have a talk with 
the General Sherman Tree about 
some light and non-educational sub- 
ject like comparative immortality . . 

In point of fact, though, I never 
did get to either Moro Rock or the 
General Sherman Tree. What hap- 
pened was that Rosa Mauger as- 
sumed temporarily the authority of 
a wife and drafted me to help fix up 
the tables for the Saturday luncheon 
at Colonel White’s house. And after 
that my blonde friend Martha Seidel 
assumed a roughly similar preroga- 
tive and put me to polishing apples, 
which she thought an extremely ap- 
prorpriate occupation for a news- 
paperman, even of the reformed var- 
iety. Whereupon we had spaghetti 
and speeches, both short enough 
so you did not get wound up in 
them to any great extent, and I 
began to see that even an outer 
barbarian might have been able to 
get some kick out of Athens, where 
they had a word for nearly every- 
thing, including barbarians. 

But not to make this too allusive or 
cultural, what I have been trying 
to get at is simply that I had enough 
ot start on librarians to suspect 
that they are not all very earnest 
gals with bifocal glasses, who like 


moral imperatives and what is called 
solid reading, no doubt because it 
is hard to see through like a piece 
of concrete. And because I wear bi- 
focal glasses myself it was doubly 
pleasant to have my suspicions con- 
firmed and to learn that nobody 
seemed to care what I had been 
reading lately, or indeed whether I 
had been reading anything. 

Moreover, when I came to inspect 
as many of the librarians as I could 
get around to—one man can not 
reasonably be expected to get around 
to ninety-odd entirely unassisted— 
I found them refreshingly free from 
imperatives of any kind, and if I 
was asked any questions at all they 
were mostly: “What do you think 
about the weather?” and: “Don’t 
you think Colonel White and George 
Mauger are charming?” These were 
easy questions to answer and they 
reflected an altogether favorable 
light upon the questioner. 

After this luncheon was over I 
heard and saw some of the routine 
procedure being proceeded with, and 
I am bound to say that it was done 
with commendable expedition and 
most of it was as nearly painless as, 
in the nature of things, any routine 
procedure can be. And when I 
thought of some masculine conven- 
tions I had attended in the un- 
mourned past I was compelled to 
marvel and give thanks. 

What is somewhat vulgarly called 
the payoff, however, came when I 
learned that most, or maybe all, of 
these librarians had journeyed from 
the separate and disparate ends of 
California on their own time and at 
their own expense to attend this 
meeting. 

Your guest and observer was duly 
astonished and impressed by this 
intelligence, for he had been used 
to conventions which were organ- 
ized so as to give the delegates 
plenty of time both to prepare and 
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to recover. And in his experience 
delegates to conventions always had 
been provided with swindle-sheets, 
alibis, and subsequent kudos on the 
company bulletin board. 

Yet, difficult as it was to believe, 
the fact was borne in upon your 
guest and observer that these li- 
brarians he had the pleasure of 
seeing ascend in droves to Giant 
Forest actually had come there with- 
out any motives of the sort that are 
called ulterior, and that they had 
charged themselves time and money 
for doing so. And your guest and 
observer could not figure out to his 
satisfaction any reason why they 
should have done this, except that 
they took that much interest in their 
work and in one another. 

More remarkable still, it may be, 
was the rumor that some of these 
librarians, when they showed up at 
their respective schools on Monday 
morning, probably would be asked 
why they went, why they got all 
tired out, and whether they thought 
the parents and taxpayers would like 
getting (as a result of the tiredness) 
only a hundred and forty cents 
worth of work for their dollar when 
they confidently had expected to get 
at least two hundred. 

These several facts, allegations 
and rumors made your observer think 
harder than is altogether comfort- 
able for even a reformed newspaper- 
man. You see, I had been naive 
enough to suppose that since books 
are the tools with which educators 
have to work if they are going to 
succeed in hammering any sense into 
the heads of the future taxpayers 
and parents, the custodians of those 
tools naturally would be entitled to 
some honor and gravy. I had even 
imagined in my dumb way that 
they would be thanked and praised 
for organizing conventions and work- 
ing their heads off to make them 
successful, and comparing notes and 


in general trying to keep up with 
the latest developments of their art. 
I thought this would be the case in 
any civilized country 

Well, it all goes to show that we 
live and learn, things are not always 
what they seem, and virtue is still 
its own reward. But here is where 
I come to the good resolution I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this re- 
port. One of these days, when editors 
begin wearing out my front lawn 
trying to beat one another to the 
docrbell, I am going to have some- 
thing to say about librarians, their 
low cost and the reasons why they 
ought to have at least as kind treat- 
ment as is usually given to a group 
of businessmen who organize to get 
something for themselves at the ex- 
pense of the so-called body politic. 

But at this point your observer 
begins to feel that if he isn’t more 
careful he may get on the black list 
of the Dies Committee, along with 
John Steinbeck and other dangerous 
and subversive elements like Shirley 
Temple or the late Justice Cardozo. 
And since that honor would be at 
once undeserved and more than he 
could stand, perhaps it would be 
best to get back to this convention 
at Giant Forest. 

So your observer will sum up by 
saying that he has only two regrets 
concerning the whole affair. One is 
that it had to rain on Sunday mor- 
ning, and thus prevent the assembled 
libarians from seeing some of the 
most beautiful scenery and the big- 
gest trees in the world. The other is 
that the Spirit of Sequoia, aiter he 
had done his stuff, fell out of the 
tree into the expiring remnants of 
the red fire, and that though George 
Mauger and I both searched ever so 
hard, we were unable to find the 
body. All the rest was strictly Okeh, 
or you might even say it was dis- 
tinctly the berries, and I thank you 
one and all. 
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FILIPPA POLLIA MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


The 1938-1939 season of the Fil- 
ippa Pollia Foundation’s activities* 
was opened the last of October with 
a lecture by Sydney Montague on the 
intriguing title “Under Northern 
Lights”. Mr. Montague is known 
throughout Canada as Monty of the 
Mounted”, and has spent six years 
in the service of the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


On the lonesome patrol in the 
largest police district in the world, 
Baffinland, in the Eastern Arctic 
where the population is entirely Es- 
kimo. Mr. Montague learned to 
know these little brown people of 
the North and to understand them 
as few white people do. He discov- 
ered that Eskimos are PEOPLE, that 
their method of living is a brave 
one, their standards high, their cus- 
toms well founded on the conditions 
in which they live. They unfolded 
their folk-lore to him, they explained 
why and how they did things. Their 
life is a constant battle against the 
elements, against starvation. This in- 
trepid policeman adopted their man- 
ner of living and survived—one of 
the two men who returned alive out 
of the ten who were sent there— 
even though his was the toughest 
patrol of the entire force. 


Mr. Montague illustrated his lec- 
ture with an exhibit of Eskimo clo- 
thing, furs, spears and hunting equip- 
ment. He brought the atmosphere 
of the North onto the platform with 
him. 


When he is not visiting his old 
stamping grounds of the Eskimos 
and Indians of the North, Mr. Mon- 


tague writes, lectures and broadcasts. 
At present he is writing stories for 
production in cooperation with Twen- 
tieth Century Fox of Hollywood. 


The second program will be given 
November 30, December 1 and 2 by 
Langston Hughes and Arna_ Bon- 
temps, negro writers for young people 
and authors of “Dream Keeper” and 
“Sad-Faced Boy”. 


The next program will be given 
in May by Paul Leyssac, Danish 
writer and translator of Hans Chris- 
tian’s Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


The inspiration for these delight- 
ful programs for children is Filippa 
Pollia, a lively small girl with two 
chestnut brown braids, fair skin 
glowing with health as she skipped 
along through the brief sunny days 
of childhood, eagerly absorbing the 
fascinating world of new experiences 
which came to her. Her joyous laugh 
was as musical as her name—Filippa 
Pollia. There was a rhythm in it like 
softly sounding bells, or a refrain 
from an old Italian folk song which 
lingers and embraces the tongue. 


Filippa and her father were the 
best of friends. They enjoyed many 
things together. Among Filippa’s 
characteristics was a _ remarkable 
healthy curiosity and interest in the 
world around here. Every new fact 
was a source of thrills and enthus- 
iasm. She was an insatiable reader 
as well as an untiring listener to 
stories. Her father hit upon the idea 
of combining science, history and 
travel and weaving them with im- 
agination around the growth of a 
mythical Arab prince, Abdullah Ben 


* English, Gladys “Filippa Pollia Memorial Foundation.” Bulletin of the 
School Library Association of California 9:13, March, 1938. 
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Ahem of the oasis of Bagdad. The 
exploits of Abullah never ceased to 
entrance Filippa. 

Filippa Pollia was born in Los 
Angeles August 31, 1928. She died 
September 8, 1936. 


Everyone who knew Filippa agreed 
that her presence lightened care and 
helped to lift depression. The close 
association which she had with her 
father naturally made him the re- 
cipient of a large measure of this 


effect, and induced in him such pro- 
found reaction of benevolence, tol- 
erance and kindliness toward others 
during her lifetime, that he desired 
to perpetuate, or at least extend, 
this influence, now that she was gone 
and could not do so herself, in a 
small measure, through the medium 
of the Filippa Pollia Foundation. 


JASMINE BRITTON, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


MODESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE PREPARES 
LIBRARY FILM 


The idea of using a locally-pre- 
pared film in demonstrating to our 
students ways of using the library 
grew out of a chain of circumstances. 


We had always found it disturbing 
to older students when we led par- 
ties of freshmen through the library 
with explanations regarding the lo- 
cation of materials. It seemed equal- 
ly difficult to close the library for 
freshman lectures. Consequently we 
decided in the fall of 1936, to experi- 
ment with the films which we avail- 
able for the purpose. When we se- 
cured FOUND IN A BOOK, the 
film prepared by the University of 
Illinois Library School students and 
recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association, we found it nec- 
essary to ask our photography in- 
structor to assist us in operating the 
novie machine. Mr. Gale Griswold, 
who is a co-operative soul as well as 
one of the foremost photography ex- 
perts on the Coast, said casually after 
a trial run of FOUND IN A BOOK, 


“Why don’t we make a film of our 
own? Would you like that?” 


The project was very soon under 
way. A student agreed to work on 
the sequences after the idea had been 
explained to him, and Mr. Griswold 
assisted him in planning the action. 
Titles had to be ordered, of course. 
The film was paid for from library 
fine money, and cost about twenty- 
five dollars in all. 


To date the film has been shown 
to some twelve hundred students, 
with comment by the Librarian ac- 
companying its showing. We have 
not as yet had a second copy of the 
flm made, so it has never been loaned 
although we have had several re- 
quests for loan. The librarian and 
Mr. Griswold both agree that when 
they make a second film of this sort, 
there are improvements which might 
be made. 


HELEN F. PIERCE, 
Librarian, Modesto J. C. 
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WE WISH TO CALL TO YOUR 


‘“Let’s Go To School” by Albion 
H. Horrall, Lydia Codone, Mabel 
Willson, Leah Smith Rhodes. Pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill Publishing 
Company, 1938. Price: $3.00. 


Numerous books are written on the 
progressive education movement, es- 
pecially those dealing with its theory 
or philosophy, but comparatively 
few definitely show how this theory 
can be put into actual practice in 
a regular classroom filled with thirty 
or forty real live boys and girls. 
“Let’s Go To School” has done just 
this thing. It has demonstrated that 
modern elementary education is not 
mere words, it is action, and that it 
results in the physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social growth of the 
children. 


“Let’s Go To School” is divided 
into two sections, the first written 
by Mr. Horrall, principal of the 
Lincoln School and Assistant Super- 
intendent of the San Jose Schools. 
In this part he gives a description 
of the Lincoln School in which this 
work was carried out, the back- 
ground of the children, the basic phil- 
osophy which guided the work, inte- 
grating influences (as clubs, assem- 
blies, and so on), and an evaluation 
of the work stated in a straightfor- 
ward way. The second section is a 
narrative account of three units of 
work in grades three, four, five, and 
six as conducted by the other three 
co-authors. These units give a clear, 
definite picture of the development 
of their work. Many concrete ex- 
amples of the children’s work, such 
as original plays, stories, and poems, 
are included. A great many photo- 
graphic pictures make the descrip- 
tions more illuminating. 

Throughout the book it is very 
evident that the work of the school 
was organized on the basis of the 





ATTENTION 


child’s interests and development ra- 
ther than upon the traditional school 
program with its ‘“‘subject matter set 
out to be learned”’ basis. 


An outstanding feature of the 
book is that the work described was 
carried on in a public school, a dis- 
trict in which thirty percent of the 
parents were foreign born, a school 
in which the average I. Q. of the 
children was barely upto normal, 
where about thirteen percent were 
undernourished, and in a_ building 
which was erected in 1875. 


This book is an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of modern ele- 
mentary education. It should be very 
encouraging and challenging to teach- 
ers everywhere to read what can 
actually be accomplished along the 
more progressive line of teaching if 
one wills to do it. 


Emirty DEVoRE, 

Associate Professor and Sup- 
ervisor, Department of Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training, 
San Jose State College. 


ITTNER, WM. B. AND BANKS, 
CuHarLtEs. New Hanley Junior 
High Shcool, University City, 
Missouri. American School Board 
Journal, v. 96, p. 37. April, 1938. 


New Hanley Junior High School, 
University City, Missouri. Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, v. 96, 
p. 37. April, 1938. 


Interesting plan. “The library 
and study room, with stack 
room between, occupy the front 
on the second floor.... Both 
these rooms have acoustic title 
panel in the coved ceilings.” 
Illustration of library and build- 
ing plan. 
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CreARING House. April, 1938. v. 12, 
no. 8. Developing the school li- 
brary. 


Book selection methods of a pro- 
gressive high _ school’s library. 
Richard James Hurley, p. 453-455- 
Thornburn Junior High’s campaign 
built homeroom libraries. A. H. 
Lauchner, p. 456-457. 


Bibliography of books on peace. 
Syracuse peace council. p. 460. 
Librarians are teachers. J.C.D. p. 
496. 


Witson Louis R. Library promise 
and performance. Journal of adult 
education, v. 10, p. 128-132. April, 
1938. 


Public library has not developed 
since 1926 to meet new de- 
mands. 


YeERxA, KATHARINE. Library service 
for retarded readers. Journal of 


adult education, v. 
April, 1938. 


Remedial reading for adult 
reader. Responsibility of public 
library? Experience of readers’ 
advisers in Minnesota. 


10, p. 133. 


Tennessee adopts. school library 
standards. School life, v. 24, p. 30. 
Octorber, 1938. 


Effective September, 1939 


Minimum number in any 
school. 500 volumes. 


high 


Enrolment over 124 volumes must 
average 4 per pupil. 


Enrolment over 200 must have 
full-time librarian with 30 hours 
library science. 


Enrolment less than 200 must have 
trained librarian or teacher with 
library training, who must de- 
vote at least 1/3 time to library. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION HAS TWO 
INSTITUTE SESSIONS 


The Southern Section held an In- 
stitute session on November 5 at 
Santa Monica High School, with Dr. 
Percy Davis, Superintendent of 
Schools in Santa Monica, and Mr. 
Ward Ritchie, master printer, as 
the speakers. 


Following the morning session a 
Book Luncheon was held in the 
Santa Monica High School cafeteria 
in place of the regular Book Break- 
fast. 


On December 10, a dinner will be 
held by the Southern Section in the 


Women’s Athletic Club in Los An- 
geles, Mr. Ernest Dawson, inter- 
nationally famous collector of rare 
books, will speak on the topic, “‘ Book 
Collecting”’. 

Mrs. Teresa C. Fulford, president 
of the Southern Section, will act as 
chairman. 


The Association is indebted to the 
Program Chairman, Margaret Jack- 
son, and the Social Chairman, Mrs. 
Doris Brush Payne, for these two 
very interesting meetings. 


HOMECOMING CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Wednesday, December 28, 1938 


School librarians, graduates of San 
Jose and others who are interested, 
are invited to attend Librarianship 
classes at San Jose State college on 
Wednesday, December 28. Each 
class hour will be turned into a 
clearing house for the discussion of 
practical problems met in school li- 
brary work. 


Schedule of classes: 


9:00 Reference and Bibliography 


10:00 Book Selection for School 
Libraries 


11:00 School Library Administra- 
tion 


2:00 Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. 


There will also be an informal 
luncheon at noon and exhibits of 
new books, and other library ma- 
terials. 
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BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAKFAST 


OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
May, 1938 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate recommendation) 


BRrANDE, D.—Letters to Philippa. 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. $1.50. Lively 
letters of advice on reading to an 18 
year old, present day college girl. 
The author, as the interested god- 
mother, writes of her literary likes 
and dislikes, and pits her influence 
against that of “Miss Greer”, the 
college English teacher, whose opin- 
ions and recommendations she de- 
plores. Some of the letters are: On 
Melodrama, Summer Reading, Sig- 
rid Undset, A Bad Novel. Very 
modern and sophisticated. Of special 
interest to young people interested 
in writing as a profession. Kemp. 
J.C., Librarians and English teachers. 


CoBLENTz, C.—The blue and silver 
necklace. Little, 1937. $2.00. This 
attractive story of the broadening 
education of a young Hopi Indian 
girl will be interesting to girls of 
upper elementary and junior high 
school grades as supplementary ma- 
terial on Indian life and world friend- 
ship. It includes the Hopi and Nav- 
ajo tribes and their crafts, as well 
as a white girl. Beckwith. Gr. 4-8. 


CROWNFIELD, G.—Strong hearts and 
bold. Lippincott, 1938. $2.00. Story 
of colonial life in Virginia and of 
Nathaniel Bacon who led the col- 
onists in a revolt against the tyran- 
nous Governor Berkeley. The plot 
centers around Cicily Northcotte, her 
father and her father’s young friend 
Nicholas Grandy. There is daring 
action from the first pages, and a 
new danger ever in the offing. It will 
be much enjoyed by girls, and from 
the colorful picture of the times, will 
be useful to those studying that 
period of history. Hurst. Gr. 7-8. 


Fox, G. M.—Susan of the Green 
Mountains. Little, 1937. $2.00. The 
story tells of the colonization of 
New Hampshire by Connecticut fam- 
ilies. It shows how a young girl, 
Susan Eldredge, was made captain 
of the Green mountain boys by 
Ethan Allen, because of her bravery 
and level-headedness in times of 
struggle against the Yorkers. Beck- 
with. Gr. 4-8 and Jr. HLS. 


HarpDInNc, B.—Farewell ‘Toinette. 
Bobbs, 1938. $2.50. ‘This slight, 
quaintly written “footnote to _his- 
tory” is concerned with Marie Ther- 
esia, her scheme to unite her young 
daughter, Marie Antoinette, to the 
French Dauphin (in1770), and the 
adventurous journey from Austria to 
France, which culminated in their 
marriage. Glimpses are given of court 
life at Versailles and of many fam- 
iliar historical characters. The dis- 
connected, mildly _ entertaining 
sketches comprise fact, fancy and 
farce. Not an important book. Kemp. 
Large H.S. 


Haycrart, H., Ep.—Boys’ book of 
great detective stories. Harper, 1938. 
Thirteen stories that illustrate the 
work of leading writers of the detec- 
tive short story from Poe to the 
present day. As most of the stories 
are well known, the book would serve 
better as an introduction to such 
tales than as an addition to a li- 
brary already well stocked. Van 
Deusen. Gr. 7-12. 


Hitcucock, M. D.—Life was like 
that. Houghton, 1936. $2.75. This 
is a story of a little Irish girl of 
13 who goes forth from Harlem of 
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some thirty years ago to get a job. 
She starts counting coupons, branch- 
es out into better jobs and finally 
goes to work for the New York 
World where she does a good piece 
of work, marries and settles down. 
The charm of this book lies in the 
simple manner of relating these ad- 
ventures in a thoroughly objective 
way. The picture is an interesting 
comparison with children and their 
job hunting problems of today. 
Folger. H.S. and J.C. 


Hotiister, M. B.—Beggars of 
dreams. Dodd, 1937. This unpre- 
tentious but charming story for girls 
has a Chinese artist’s young daugh- 
ter as heroine, but it is really a 
picture of Chinese family life, ideal 
in its understanding, affection and 
love of beauty. The Chinese customs, 
etc. are authentic. Van Deusen. Gr. 
4-6 and Jr. HS. 


Jounson, C.—Sailing for gold. Put- 
nam, 1938. A boy of seventeen takes 
passage to Australia on a sailing ves- 
sel about the year 1853. One half 
the book is devoted to the sea voy- 
age, the other half to life in Aus- 
tralia and the gold rush. The story 
is packed full of incidents of travel, 
information in sailing, natural his- 
tory and adventure. It is well writ- 
ten, simply told and a good story 
for boys. Hurst. Jr. HLS. 


Kent, L. A.—He went with Vasco 
da Gama. Houghton, 1938. $2.00. 
This is the chronicle of the voyage 
of two Irish boys and a young Por- 
tuguese cavalier who sail with da 
Gama on an expedition to India. 
While the tale lacks the glamorous 
setting of “He went with Marco 
Polo”, it is done by a real student 
and with true feeling for situations. 
Martin. Gr. 4-9. 





Kuun, I.—Assigned to adventure. 
Lippincott, 1938. $3.00. Lively, well- 
written autobiography which is just 
what the title suggests, the adven- 
ture that came Mrs. Kuhn’s way 
through her newspaper work. Good 
for recreational reading and as an 
addition to the ever-needed and 
slowly increasing supply of voca- 
tional literature. Gives a good idea 
of the work of a foreign newspaper 
correspondent. Doughty. H.S. and 
A. 


MatuieEws, F. K., Ep.—Boy scouts 
book of outdoor hobbies. Appleton- 
Century, 1938. $2.00. Excellent col- 
lection of articles about outdoor 
activities of interest to boy scouts— 
swimming, baseball, football, skat- 
ing, camp cooking, etc. Brief direc- 
tions and excellent illustrations will 
make this a handy reference man- 
ual for both boys and girls inter- 
ested in outdoor life. Beckwith, Gr. 
4-9. 


PicMANn, A.—Story of water, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1938. $1.50. Simply 
told historical tale of water. Excel- 
lent for B-9 units on Egypt, Rome 
and the Middle Ages. It brings the 
story up to modern times with the 
discussions of aqueducts. Brown. 
Gr. 6-9. 


Watson, H. O.—Chanco, U.S. army 
homing pigeon. Harper’s, 1938. 
$2.00. Interestingly told story of the 
training of U.S. homing pigeons. It 
is in story form but is based on 
facts and gives all the steps in train- 
ing. The book has genuine instruc- 
tional value. Brown. Gr. 7-10. 


Wesster H. H. & PoLKINGHORNE, 
A. R.—What the world eats. Hough- 
ton, 1938. Trade, $2.00; Text, $1.12. 
This is an attractive supplementary 
textbook which gives an excellent 
and simple story of the foods we 
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eat, where and how they are grown, 
the means of packing, shipping, etc. 
Could not generally be used above 
elementary grades because the ref- 
erences given are to books used in 
the third and fourth grades or even 
lower. Walls. Gr. 4-6. 


Wiper, L.—The Mayo clinic. Har- 
court, Brace, 1938. $1.25. This is 
an accurate, up-to-date description 


HERE AND THERE 
IN THE 


In the October issue of the Sierra 
Educational News there appeared an 
article on the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California, written by 
Miss C. Louise Roewekamp, State 
President of the Association. In her 
article Miss Roewekamp traced the 
development of the present organi- 
zation from a state group, as first 
planned, to two sections to facilitate 
the conduct of the business, and 
later back to a central organization 
but with the sectional units. She 
also outlined the aims, plan of or- 
ganization and activities of the pres- 
ent association. 


At the October Book Breakfast, 
Miss Emily Kemp of the Children’s 
department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library gave an enthusiastic re- 
port of the summer course conducted 
at U.C.L.A. by Miss Amelia H. Mun. 
son of the Teachers’ Reference De- 
partment of the New York Public 
Library. Though there was much 
work to be done, all those attending 
the course had a very pleasant time. 

There were book reviews, inter- 
esting book games, and worthwhile 
discussions. Miss Munson told in an 
interesting way how to present books 
to young people. Her fluency in 
quoting poetry, her favorite type of 


of the famous medical center. There 
is something of the history and 
background of the Mayo family and 
a description of how the clinic de- 
veloped through the years. The book 
tells, step by step, how a patient 
“goes through” the clinic, how the 
clinic is organized, and how it is 
conducted today. Anderson. Sr. H.S. 


and J.C. 


AMONG FRIENDS 
SOUTH 


literature, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the class. 


From University High School in 
Los Angeles comes news of a sum- 
mer school conducted in the high 
school from June 27 to August 5 
under the University of California 
at Los Angeles. About 600 students 
attended and Mrs. Anne Beeman, 
the librarian, kept the library open 
from eight o’clock until noon. 


The librarian at University High 
School in Los Angeles is rejoicing 
in an addition to the library. The 
adjoining room has been made a 
part of the library and will be used 
by library and other classes. New 
drapes have already been hung and 
library furniture—chairs, tables and 
book -will make the addition 


DOOK Cases 


complete. 


Several changes in library appoint- 
ments were reported with the open- 
ing of the school year. 


Miss C. Louise Roewekamp has 
transferred from Huntington Park to 
Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles. Here she is in full charge 
of the library which has been ably 
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directed by Miss Mabel S. Dunn for 
many years. Miss Dunn has retired 
to Sierra Madre. 

Fullerton Union High School Li- 
brary reports the transfer of Miss 
Mildred Binkley to Orange High 
School, where she is assistant to Mrs. 
Margaret Spaulding in the library. 
Miss Margaret Wilson of the Bev- 
erly Hills Public Library—Juvenile 
Department—is now assistant at the 
Fullerton Union High School Li- 
brary. Miss Wilson is a Columbia 
University Library School graduate. 

The sympathy of the Association 
is extended to Mrs. Fulford, whose 
father passed away the twenty-eighth 
of October. 


Miss Opha E. Beckwith of Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School in 
Glendale spent ten weeks of her 
summer attending the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of 
Chicago. She reports that it was 
pleasant to be back on the campus 
of her Alma Mater, even though 
there are many changes. 

Mrs. Frances C. Hoffman has left 
Thomas Jefferson elementary school 
in Glendale to take up her duties 
as librarian of the Glendale Board 
of Education library. 








Miss Dorothy McPherson, former- 
ly in the Board of Education library 
in Glendale, is now librarian at 
Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School 
in Glendale. 


Miss Annabel Griggs is the new 
library assistant at Herbert Hoover 
High School in Glendale. 


Many librarians set out to see the 
world from numerous viewpoints and 
on their return tell of interesting 
places visited. 


We hear that the president and 
secretary of the Southern Section, 
Mrs. Teresa Fulford and Miss Ann- 


ette Mackie, travelled in Europe. 
They spent some time in the Scan- 
dinavian countries as well as in the 
British Isles. Their path crossed 
that of Miss Ruby Charlton, whose 
itinerary was much the same but 
in reverse order. 


Miss Ethel Long of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School and Miss 
Martha Vaughn of Horace Mann 
Junior High School, both in San 
Diego, report a wonderful trip to 
Alaska. They visited Fairbanks, saw 
the Klondike section and made a 
trip up the Yukon, returning enthus- 
iastic over “Uncle Sam’s attic”. 


From Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School in San Diego comes the news 
that Miss Jessie Harris and Miss 
Grace Reely spent the summer 
months in Ohio and Montana res- 
pectively—their home states. 





Miss Myrtie Imhofe of Roosevelt 
Junior High School, also in San 
Diego, had a delightful trip to the 
Canadian northwest. 

The sympathy of the Association 
is extended to Miss Imhofe, whose 
sister and companion on the trip 
has recently died. 


A particularly interesting feature 
of Miss Marion Horton’s trip to 
Honolulu was the ride between the 
islands on the Baby Clipper. 


Mrs. Verna Evans Clapp and her 
daughter Virginia spent a large part 
of their summer in the British Isles, 
especially in London. They spent a 
short time on the continent, visiting, 
among other places, Paris, Holland 
and Belgium. 
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After teaching a summer course 
in the University of Washington, 
Miss Marjorie Van Deusen also paid 
a visit to Alaska and reports a 
delightful time. 


Miss Marion G. Renshaw and her 
mother spent a pleasant four weeks 
visiting friends in northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. On 
their return trip they travelled the 
Columbia River highway to Hood 
River and around the Mount Hood 
Loop and back by way of the Red- 
wood highway. One night was spent 
at Long Beach, Washington, the 
“longest beach in the world”. 


Miss Elizabeth Neal of the Comp- 
ton Junior College library spent her 
summer at Columbia University 
where she obtained her Master’s De- 
gree in Library Science. The subject 
of her thesis is the Junior College 
Library, based on her findings from 
the state survey of school libraries. 


Junior college librarians wishing 
to use the material in Miss Neal’s 


IN THE 


Orchids to Oakland, which now 
has sixty-six school libraries, one 
in every school. The last one of the 
elementary school libraries was or- 
ganized this fall. 


Miss Madeleine Glavin, librarian 
of the San Francisco County Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library, goes places 
in her vacations. Her July vacation, 
this year, was spent on the Gaspe 
Peninsula. (Of course all librarians 
know where that is.) Last year she 
went to Egypt. 


Miss Jean Anderson, librarian at 
Everett Junior High, San Francisco, 
went to Europe in her summer va- 
cation. 


thesis may borrow a copy from her. 
She can be reached at Compton 
Junior College. 





Another European traveller was 
Miss Carolyn Palmer, who spent a 
veek in France, visited Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, England and Scotland. 

Miss Lenore Townsend of Bev- 
erly Hills, spent part of her summer 
touring in Canada and the north- 
west. 


Miss Irene Wilde, poet-librarian 
of Roosevelt Evening School in Los 
Angeles, announces a new _ book, 
“Fire Against the Sky” which is 
just off the press. 


This is a volume of poetry which 
is receiving very favorable comments 
from reviewers. 

Miss Wilde is already known as a 
poet, as she has had her work pub- 
lished in several periodicals and has 
received prizes from a number of 
literary organizations. 


NORTH 


Latest N.Y.A. project to be con- 
ducted at Frederic Burk Elementary 
School Library, State College, San 
Francisco, is a poetry index. Chief 
object to eliminate prolonged 
search for poems on such subjects 
as taxis, picnics, parks, milk-men, 
merry-go-rounds, and so forth. First 
consideration is given to subjects 
related to social studies activities; 
second, to any others hard to find. 
Recent anthologies and some readers 
are being searched. 


is 


The Oakland Professional Library 
is now doing centralized cataloging 
for two of its Senior High School 
libraries, four of its Junior Highs, 
and for all of its Elementary School 
libraries. 
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Under the auspices of the Recre- 
ation Commission, and instigated by 
Miss Hector Proctor and Mrs. Polly 
Maguire, a story-tellers’ group was 
organized in San Francisco last 
spring. It is to be known as the 
Golden Gate Story League, and is 
affiliated with the National Story 
League. Purposes of the organization 
are to promote story-telling as an 
art, to compile lists of stories, and 
so forth. A recent meeting was de- 
voted to a _ three-way discussion. 
Miss Frances Langpap talked, from 
her experience with Campfire Girls, 
on the kind of stories girls like; Mr. 
Newbauer, leader of the Boys’ club, 
discussed stories boys like; and Mrs. 
Hermine Henze Van Gelder, librarian 
of Frederic Burk Elementary School 
Library, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, talked about kinds of stories 
used with mixed groups. 


Book exhibits are being held reg- 
ularly in the Oakland Professional 
Library, each one having a definite 
topic or theme. The first one was 
an exhibit of books in the social 
sciences, and the next will center 
around the industrial arts and vo- 
cational education. These exhibits, 
as well as some new “modern life” 
courses of study for sixth grade and 
for junior high, are drawing many 
teachers in to the Professional Li- 
brary, according to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Madison, Supervisor of Libraries, 
Oakland Public Schools. 


A county superintendent of schools 
who is library-minded has been dis- 
covered, and of course we know she 
is not the only one who is. The one 
we mean is Miss Pansy Jewett 
Abbott, Superintendent of San Mateo 
County Schools. She, with Miss 
Eleanor Freeman, Director of Cur- 
riculum, and with a group of Teacher 
Committees collaborating, have 
worked out an excellent course of 
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study, only recently mimeographed, 
called “An experience curriculum in 
English.” Part two deals with read- 
ing. The section headed “Library and 
Literature’, covering thirty pages, in- 
cludes the results of a survey of the 
favorite poems, stories, and books 
of nine thousand children in the ele- 
mentary schools. There are three 
lists of these favorites, one for pri- 
mary grades, one for intermediate, 
and one for upper grades. The cur- 
riculum also includes graded book 
lists for children of primary grades, 
compiled by Miss Wilhelmina Har- 
per, librarian of the Redwood City 
Public Library, as well as other lists 
for recreational reading. These all 
contribute toward the making of a 
rich course of study in English, well 
worth any teacher’s perusal. 


At an Institute for Hospital Play 
held in October, at Mt. Zion Hospi- 
tal, San Francisco, Mrs. Hermine 
Van Gelder, Librarian of Frederic 
Burk Elementary Library, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on Story- 
telling and Books for Children. Other 
members of the panel were Mrs. 
Polly Maguire, of the San Francisco 
Playground Commission, and Miss 
Natalie Mayo, Children’s Librarian 
of the San Francisco Public Library. 
A group of more than a hundred 
persons were in attendance, repre- 
senting social workers, nurses, teach- 
ers, and students in training in sev- 
eral of these fields. 


Miss Mary Mooney, supervisor 
of texts and libraries of the San 
Francisco Public Schools since 1924, 
resigned in the early autumn to be- 
come Mrs. Harry I. Allen. 


Miss Esther Helen Jensen is now 
director of all School Libraries in 
Piedmont, as well as Head Librarian 
in the High School Library in Pied- 


mont. 
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Miss Irene C. Engleman has been 
appointed Assistant Librarian for the 
Piedmont High School Library. 


Miss Elizabeth Scott, librarian of 
Lowell High School, San Francisco, 
taught two courses at the University 
of Oregon summer session: Book 
selection, and School library admin- 
istration. 


Miss Kara Whitcher, Senior Li- 
brarian at Mission High School, San 
Francisco, spent her summer vaca- 
tion in the High Sierras. 


Miss Catherine Davis, librarian of 
George Washington High School, 
San Francisco, attended the Lan- 
guage Arts Conference held at Stan- 
ford University in the summer. 


Miss Leila V. Price, librarian of 
James Lick Junior High School, San 
Francisco, spent a part of her sum- 
mer at Feather River Inn and then 
went to her home in Portland. 


Elizabeth Martin, San Jose, 38, is 
librarian at the Antioch High School. 


Summer school claimed several of 
the Sacramento librarians this year. 
Miss Jewel Gardner attended the 
University of Southern California 
for the twelve weeks session; Kath- 
rine Leithold, the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley; Carolyn Mott, 
Martha Tucker, and Adeline Mas- 
terson, San Jose Library School. 


Miss Kathrine Kuchman, librarian 
of the Sutter Junior High School, 
Sacramento, traveled extensively in 
Europe this summer. 


New appointments of Sacramento 
teacher-librarians include Miss Ar- 
villa Smith to Coloma Elementary; 
Miss Martha Tucker to Donner EI- 
ementary; Miss Grace Aulworm, to 
Lincoln Elementary; Miss Virginia 
Daringer, to Marshall Elemen 
Miss Adeline Masterson, to Sierra 
Elementary; and Miss Erma May 
Akers, to Washington 








Elementary. 


Miss Katherine Chastain is now 
the librarian at Lincoln Junior High 


School, Sacramento. 


Mr. Marvin W. Cragun has been 
appointed as head librarian of the 
Sacramento Junior College. 


Miss Marie Lamb, of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College, became Mrs. 
Erwin during the summer. 


The Sacramento Elementary School 
Library, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Agnes Raiche, teacher-librarian, 
Lincoln elementary school, is at 
work on the First Supplement to the 
Sacramento Graded Book List tor 
Elementary School Libraries. This 
will be available through the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools in 
the near future. 
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School, Los Angeles. 
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